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ROBINIA FEROX. 


With a plate. 
THE robinia ferox is a beautiful hardy thrub, and 


oO. accuunt of its robust strong prickies, might be 
introduced into this country as a hedge plant, with 
much propriety. It resists the severest cold of 
the climate of St Petersburgh, and perfects its seeds 
in the garden of the Empr-fs there. It rises to the 
height of six or eight feet; does not send out sucé 
kers from the root, not ramble so much as to be 
with difficulty kept within bounds. | its flowers are 
yellow, and the general colour of the plant a light 
pleasing green. 

rhe figure here given, is copied from the Flora 
Rofiica by Dr Pallas, who found it ia the soutoern 
districts, and sent the seeds to St Petersburgh, 
where it has prospered in a situation where tew 
plants can be made to live. 

YOL, XViil. v 
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It is not a little remarkable that the three most 
€ommor plants in this country, whins or ~ furze, 
broom, and heath, are scarcely to be found in the 
Rifsian dominions; A gentleman who lived several 
years in that empire, and travelled many thousand 
miles in it, from St Petersburgh to the southern 
corfines, afsured me, that these three plants are so 
rare, that he does not recollect ever to have observed 
a single stalk of one of them during the whole of 
his travels in that empire. This is to me, a stri- 
king proof of the great severity of the climate in 
winter there, even in the lower latitudes; for we 
know that even in this country, neither whins nor 
broom are very hardy plants ;, the first in particu. 
lar being apt to have its young fhoots killed dowa 
almost every winter, where it has grown with lux. 
uriance on a fertile soil. The broom also is often, 
though seldomer, nipped by the severity of the spring 
frosts. But in Rufsia, where even the hawthorn 
and beech, we are told by an observing correspon- 
dent, (Bee, vol. xii. p. 255.) are hot-house plants, 
these two piats cannot survive at all- As to heath, 
} ‘have observed no instance of its being killed by 
cold in this chmate ; so that 1 fhould suspect its 
scarcity in Rufsiay ought rather to be attributed 
to the nature of the soil than the temperature, 

We have a striking proof of the absurdity of rea- 
soning, as to the hardinefs of plants, @ priors, or of ree 
lying im this ease on any thing else than well authen- 
ticated facts, by observing the great difference in the 
effect of cold on the gosset¥ ery’ and currant planted 
Here, we perceive no difference; we deem them ¢- 
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qually hardy, and I suppose many persons would 
be inclined to think the gooseberry the most hardy 
of the two: but in Rufsia they perceive that there 
is a most striking difference ; for though the goese-~ 
berry, unlefs carefully protected from the cold, 
would be every winter killed there, yet the cur- 
rant is so hardy, the black currant in particular, 
that it is never observed to lose the smallest poiat 
of atwig, though left entirely unprotected in the most 
exposed situation during winter. The curra:it is re- 
ported to have been first introduced ‘nto Britain from 
the island of Zant in the Levant, so that-we fhould ex- 
pect it would be rather tender of cold. This, and mae 
ny other facts. prove, that we fhould always try the 
hardinefs of plants by actual exposure, from what- 
ever country they come, before we conclude that 
they necefsarily must be tender. It is not impofsible 
but that some plants which have been: originally 
brought from the torrid zone, may be so hardy 
as to resist the utmost rigours of a Siberian cli- 


mate, 


ON SOME STRIKING INACCURACIES EN 
Tue Corn RETURNs. 


Jo Mr Fobn Fames Calderwood, receiver of corsa 
returns, London. 


Sir, 


Tue office of correcting errors is in general so dis- 
agreeable, that few are willing to underaake the task> 
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This is particulariy observable where the errors 
affect the public in geveral, and wirere of course, e. 
very one may think it is as much the businefs of 
thousands of others as of himself, to come forward 
as a public accuser. These considerations, operating 
no doubt on others as weil as myself, have so long 
delayed any public notice having been taken of the 
abuses I mean to bring under your view in this let. 
ter. 

On the first publication of your weekly returns 
of the prices of corn, I remarked with astonifhment 
some glaring ab:urdities in it : but these were so 
girtking and obvious to every person who bestowed 
the smallest attention to them, that | could neither 
believe that you, Sir, would overlook them, nor that 
others fhould have been long silent with regard to 
them ; so that | had no doubt they would have been 
corrected long ere this time ; I therefore waited with 
patience in daily expectation of seeing this done, 
As no symptoms, however, indicate that any thing 
of that sort is as yet in contemplation, I have at last 
resolved to addrefs you on the subject ; and to lay the 
correspondence before the public. 

My observations fhall be here confined chicfly to 
the prices of oats and oat-meal, an object of very 
gteat importance to this, and many other parts of 
the kingdom. 

When the law which created your office was un- 
der discufsion in the House of Commons, much an- 
xiety was discovered to fix the rate which fhould 
regulate the importation and exportation of these 
articles ; and the variation of even a few pence on 
these rates, would have been then considered as ruins 
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ous to the country in the extreme; but'since t/.at 
time, though under your auspices, the prices’ have 
been varied, nota tew pence, but even several pounds, 
beyond the real truth, so as to affect witbout.a cause, 
the trade of this country in a very material degree, 
the legislature, the public, and your:elf, as if all 
seized with an incurable apathy, have allowed these 
things to be done without a single note of censure or 
of disapprobation. s 

To satisfy you, Sir, and the public, that what I have 
said above is literally truc, nothing more is ne. 
cefsary than to bring under your view, the follow. 
ing prices as stated in your ‘* Average prices of corn’? 
publifhed on the zoth of July +793. Any other of 
these returns that have been publifhed would have 
exhibited nearly the same appearances. It is to be 
observed the prices are suid to be invariably, for the 


oats, per guarter, of eight Winchester buthels, and 
the oat-meal per boll, consisting ot 140 lbs. averdus 
pois, or 128 lbs. Scots troy, which by your law are 
declared to be the same ; and they are in fact so-neare 
ly equal as to prevent any material error fron ori- 


ginating in this source. 
price ofoats price of oat 
per quarter. weal per boll, 
&.. Oe 5. 
Bedford, - - Bedfordfhire, - 23 0-57 
Derby - - + Derb/bire, - 30. 0+ 30 
Rofs, - - - Herefordjure, 27 2-941 
Burton on Trent, Siaford/hire, 28 10 - 29 
Beverly, - - York/hire, 16 11 - 19° 
Alnwick, - - Nortoumberland,- 27 8 - 15 
Exeter, - - Devon/bire, 19 8 - 28 
Edinburgh, 9 - Mi Loiwian, 24 0 - 18 
Nairn, - - - Invernefifbire, 15 5-14 


mow 


nse ahh CO. 
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The errors in the above table, from mere inspection 
enly, are sufficiently apparent. Every person whe 
travels the road, knows that the quality of corn for 
horses is not materially different, in different parts of 
the country ; and that though they may weigh a lit. 
.tle more in one place than in another, and of course 
may yield a small matter more or lefs of oat-meal, 
yet that difference can bear no sort of proportion 
to’ the variations indicated in the’above table. For ex- 
ample, oats in Rofs are 27s. 2d. and oat-meal 94s. 
zid; that is to say 3 quarters and a half of oats nearly, 
are required to make one boll of meal ; while at Aln- 
wick, oats are 27s. 8d. and oat-meal 15s. 4d;‘so 
that one quarter of these oats give more than @ 
boli and a half of meal: at this rate the oats of Ain- 
wick are nearly six times as good as at Refs, and 
yet these oats sell nearly at the same price. It is un- 
mnecefsary to enlarge on other obvious discrepaucies 
in this table. 

I have sometimes been amused by putting my- 
self in the place of a stranger who was desiroug 
of obtaining authentic information respecting the in 
ternal economy of this country, who had got pof- 
sefsion of some of your weekly returns. ‘* What 
a treasure I have now got, would he say to himself ; 
I have been busying myself for years to fali upon 
some plan for getting a true idea of the state of 
agriculture and internal economy of Britain, but in 
vain. Every mean of information I thought to ob- 
tain, proved fallacious in one way or other, but 
now I have fortunately found one that cannot 
gtr, The prices are now ascertained im the most aes 
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curate manner, under the eye oi the legislature’ itself, 
and are authenticated with .he wtmost precision by 
an officer appointed for that purpose, who cannot 
go wrong. I may now therefore rely upon this do- 
cumert with the most implicit faith, and reason upe 
on it with a certainty I. have scarcely been able to 
do in any one case respecting political economy.” 

Imprefsed with these ideas, with your paper in his 
haud, he might thus reason. 

‘* In the first place we see that there must be ia 
Britain a great diver.ity of kinds of corn called oats, 
and these must vary prodigtously in their quality; for 
as oat-meal is nothing else but the flour of oats, the 
quality of the oats must be preportioned te the quan- 
tity of meal they produce, and the price of the meal 
when compared with that of the oats in any one place, 
must ascertain this proportion with the utmost pre- 
cision. Hence it is demonstroted that the oats ia 


one part of the country, are atleast six timegas weigh- 
ty as those’in another part of it. iss is one very 
important fact ascertained respecting the natural his~- 
tory of the grain called oats.” 

He might then proceed to observe, that the price 
of oat-meal itself, varied prodigiously in different 
parts of the country ; for im one place he finds it is 


94s. tad. per boll, and in another place, by the above 
table, only 14s. 11d. This fact would appear no 
doubt very wonderful, and he could account for it 
ia no other way than by supposing that where the 
price is so high, must be some desolate place, at @ 
préat. distance from all others, ta which. thé accefa 
was so difficult, as to make the price of transporting 
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gtain to it enormous. There also, he woul: say, 
there must be mines, or some other very uacommon 
advantages which were sufficient to counterbalance 
this enormous advance in the price of a ucecfsary ars 
ticle of life. [mprefsed with these ideas, he would 
set himself eagerly to discover che singular peculiari- 
ties affecting this wonderful place cailed R./s: but to 
his great surprise, he finds neither mines, nor any 
thing else uncommon affecting \this place. Io the 
course of his inquiries he further discovers tha: Rofg 
is situated in Hereforfhire, which in your table ig 
called a maritime county. On looking at a map, he 
finds that Moninouth, placed on a navigable river, is 
not above 15 or 16 miles from Rofs, and that Nairn, 
where the price of oatmeal is only rqs. itd. is itself 
asea port town. ‘* There must then, he would say 
to himself, be some insurmountable bar to the trans 
porting of-oat-meal by sea. Is it pofsible that this 
kid of grain, like some kinds of coals, is apt to take 
fire ot itself, so as to render it impracticable to trans. 
port it by sea. Aye this must surcly be the case ; for 
nothing else could prevent the one plae trom supply- 
ing the other: but this is another very singular fact, 
respecting the nateral history of the oat plant ” 

He is anxious to get at the bottom of this mystea 
ry, and inquires at every one he meets, to be satisfied; 
but to his: utter astonilhment, he soon learns that so 
far is this fron being the case, that no sort of graim 
admits of being transported at so little expence, or is) 
so little liable to sustain <amage as oat-meal; in thort 
he is informed that the freight of it: transported by 





6t! 
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sea from Naitn to Monmouth would not exteed one 
fhilling per boll. 

A new train of reflections are suggested by this in- 
formation. ‘* What a prodigiously lucrative trade 
then must this be ! A merchant can buy oat-meal 
at Nairn for 14s. 11d ; add the freight, it will then 
be 45s. «Id. delivered within 15 miles of Rofs, whereit 
tan be sold at 94s. 11d. Here is a free profit of more than 
500 per cent. of the prime cost of the article: what 
an easy way of amafsing a fortune!!! YetsI do 
not find, though the facts be brought under their 
view evety week by this authentic intelligencer, that 
one of the numerous merchants of Bristol have ever 
had the sense to avail themselves of it.—What a set 
of dunces these must be! It is not then true, as it 
has been in general believed, that the Britith mer- 
chants are quick to perceive their own interest: 
They are quite the reverse. Here is proof positive 
of it; and this is as curious a fact, respecting the 
mental faculties of man, as the others were respecting 
the natural history of oats.” 

These speculations turn the man’s attention to 
trade’; and he thinks of the various ways in which he 
and his friends may make rapid fortunes, by availing 
themselves of the amazing stupidity of the Englith 
merchants. He once more has recourse to your ta- 
bles, the sourse of such amazing discoveries, and ta- 
king a map in his hand, he again turns to Ross the 
Peru of all his hopes. 

By the help of these tables he soon discovers an. 
éther source of wealth in the same quarter. Rofs he 

‘ VOL, xviii, ‘ x 
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sees, is only fifteen miles from Hereford, and 
the prices at these two places are, at 
Oats per quarter. Oat-meal per bolt, 
f ad. & @ 
Rots, - - « 93 - 94 It 
Hereford, - 30 4 - - 53 6 


~ Now says he, by buying a boll of oat-meal 
at Hereford, and transporring it to Rofs,- there 
will be a gainof 4: s. 5d ; and by buying a quarter of 
oats at Rofs and bringing it back in return to 
Hereford, there will be another gain of 3s. 2d. Now 
I find that one driver with two single horse carts 
might, at one draught, easily carry thirty bolls of oat- 
meal, the profiton which, at the above rate would 
be £ 62:2: 6. and he could bring back in return 
24 quarters of oats, the profits on which would be 
£3: 16: Inall £. 65: 18:6. for one trip. 
And as he could make six trips a week, this 
would be at the rate of £ 395 : 4t. per week, 
or, £ 20,568:12 per annum for the labour of one 
man andtwe horses!!! What a wonderful source 
of wealth !” 

Such, Sir, are afew of the innumerable infers 
ences that might be drawn from an attentive study 
of your truly unequalled performance: but it would 
waste a summer's day to enumerate the whole; 
so I must content myself with only hinting at a 
few. 

I fhall now attempt to be somewhat more seri- 
ous, if serious it is pofsible to be, without being 
severe, when pointing out such absurdities, 
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It is obvious at first sigh: that these amazing 


discrepancies can be occasioned by nothing bur. ig- 
norance end carelefsnefs in converting the measures 
used in different parts of the country into the Win- 
chester quarter of corn, and the Scorch boll of oat- 
meal, which the law requires to be done by men 
who are in no case remarkable for accuracy, and 
who in this instance have no means for directing 
them put within rheir reach, no inducement to be at 
a trouble that would puzzle the most accurate phi- 
losophical experimentor to perform ; nor any pre. 
cautions adopted to guard them from error. What 
can be expected but errors in such a case ? 

It would be atiresome thing to follow out this sys- 
tem of bocus pocus through all its divarications, each 
of which seems to exceed the other in its immen- 
sity of incredibility ; so that readers who have not 
your paper before them, will be apt to suspect that 
I myself must be guilty of some misrepresentation ; 
for it will seem to exceed all degree of credibi- 
lity to think that a legislature which deems itself 
wise, fhould, by a deliberate act, appoint an officer 
who by a few touches of his pen, is to regulate 
the whole trade in grain along the coasts of 
this maritime nation, and authorise him to pub- 
lifh weekly accounts which fhall be deemed authen- 
tic and intallible, which can be demonstrated to be 
little nearer the truth than if he had imitated a 
famous judge of old, by taking a throw of the dice, 
at random to ascertaia the prices. 

To give an ideaof the manner in which these 
tables are formed, let the reader be told that if one 
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or more towns in a county have set down the price 
of either oat-meal or oats, or any other kind of corn, 
let that price bedemonstrably absurd and extravagant, 
no matter how much, it is registered without hesita- 
tion or inquiry ; and if no more towns fhall choose 
to give a return in that county, then that single ex- 
travagant rate stands for the average of that whole 
county : and if in another county mo prices at all be 1e- 
turned, then the average for that county must be o. 
* Now if twenty or thirty of the most populous coun- 
zies fhould choose to make no returns at all; and 
if, of the remaining parts of the kingdom, ten or 
twelve sma'l places, situated in different districts, 
fhould choose, like Rofs, to make a return of three 
times the price that every person of common sense 
knows must have been the rate for sale, these exag- 


gerated returns must, without hesitation, be admit- 
ted as the general average price of the several dis- 


tricts. 
». Whenall the averages thus obtained, are carried 


to « ‘t, a general average from those counties 
that have made any returns, is struck ; and this gene- 
ral average is put down in the place of the actual 
prices of all the counties which have made no re- 


turns. This is the matter of fact. Let us now see 


how it operates. 
"In the four following counties there are nine mar- 


ket towns; and the average by the returns from 
these towns is as under: 
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oats per quarter. oat-meal per doll- 
5. @ s @ 


Hereford, - - - - 29 = --+-+ 69 § 
Brecon, - - - «= 24 “oe - 50 

Montgomery, - - - 234 - - 69 18 
Radnor, - - - - 32 - ese 


—_ —_— 


Average, - - 27 £ - - - = 67 10 


Now, 9s the average price of oats is here not 
greatly different from most other parts of the king- 
dom, we are to conclude that the error lies chiefly in 
respect to the meal ; and it is here rated at not much 
lefs than three times more than the actual price it must 
have been. If Rofs had been the only town in the 
county,thathad made a return, the average of Hereford 
would have been 94s. 11d. instead of 69s. 5d; and 
of course the general average of these counties by 
this slight change of circumstances, would have been 
raised 6s. 4; so that the price of oat-meal would 
then have stood at 74s. 2d; or ifno other town 
but Rofs had chosen to make any return in England, 
which is far from being an impofsible case, the 
average price of the whole of England, _ must 
have appeared to be 94 s.14 d. instead of 28s. 
or 29s. which its real price could not have ex- 
ceeded. 

Let us now see what is to be the effect of this 
exaggerated charge made by a few obscure pla- 
ces, upon the trade of the nation at large. i find 
the prices in the following counties are stated as un~ 


der; 
i} 
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oats per quarter. eat-meal per doll. 
s 4d. se de 


Middlesex, - - 25 
Surrey, - - 25 
Hertford, - 22 
Huntingdon, - 21 
Shropfhire, - 30 
Efsex, - 23 
Kent, - 23 
Cambridge, 28 
Norfolk, 2 
Lincoin, 19 
Cumberland, 24 
Flint, 1 

Denbigh, 22 
Anglesea, 16 
Cardigan, 

Pembroke, J 
Caermarthen, - 
Glamorgan, ‘ 
Gloucester, a 
Somerset, : 
Monmouth, - 


Average, - 23 
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These twenty counties, containing 87 market 
towns, among which are many of the largest in Eng. 
land, seeing it chances that not one of these has 
made a return of the price of oat-meal, must all be 
regulated by the four small counties above named, 
containing only nine smail places ; because it has 
pleased the people in these small places to make ex- 
eggerated returns. 

The aine towns above-named too, because they 
chance to be placed in four different districts, count 
in the general average asfour. Whereas the six fol. 





ted, ¢ 
te sul 
distri 
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lowing very large towns, because they chance to be 
all in the county of Lancaster, count only as one. 
The returns from these places stand thus: 
oats per quarter. oat-meal per boll. 
s da. s 4. 


Liverpool, —- 20 If 
Lancaster, 24 23 7 
Wigan, - 23 0 
Warrington, 23 19 10 
Manchester, 22 § 
Boltea; .. =< 20 I 

Average, - - 24 0 21 9 


What a terrible difference between 21s. od. and 
69s. 5d. which last counts so much in the general 
average of the whole kingdom. 

Pad the average of 21s. gd. which is much near- 
et the truth than the former, been substituted in 
place of it, to the twenty counties above-named, it is 
evident that it must have affected the trade amazing- 
ly; for in the one case, the price in these counties 
would have been so low, as to have allowed of expor- 
tation from them; and consequently supplies could 
have been sent to other counties, where the price, 
though really higher than in these counties, was #o- 
minally lower ; and to,which places, it was impofsible 
to transport a single boll of meal. 

Instead of an average of 21s. gd. as it would 
seem from the returns of the above nine populous 
towns fhould have been near the truth, the average 
price of England, obtained by the means above sta- 
ted, curns out to be 4o s. 4d. which average must 
te substituted in place of the rea/ price in all those 
districts from whence theré has been no return ; and 
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by this average the -whole of the exportation, and 
‘importation of corn, must be regulated for three 
months *. 

But if the most populous trading ang wealthy dis. 
tricts fhall choose to make no returns, which we 
have seen is actually the case; and if a few injdnd 
places of no consequence be permitted to make such 
returns as they please, though béing more than three 
times the real prices, which we have seen is actu. 
ally the case ;.or as much under it, which may be 
done with equal facility ; these averages may be so 
managed by artful men, as to become the source of 
infinite injustice and opprefsion. But without any 
such iniquitous plan, they may be, and actually are 
in fact the cause of such mischievous effects in trade 
as must deeply hurt the real interests of the coun. 
try. 

No argument, it is generally admitted, like matter 
of fact is. I fhall therefore beg leave to state a few 
facts respecting the internal trade in pease, during 
the present season. 

By looking over your returns, I find that, of the 
twelve districts into which England and Wales is 
divided, three only had made any sort of returns of the 
price of that article ; and that, of course, zane of these 


* Though it appears by the rates above stated, that fewer errors 
take place respecting the price of oats, than of eat-meal, yet the range 
rurining from 16 to 30s. clearly proves, that errors evenhere there 
must be. But, as if to make bad worse, our legislators, who at first 
said that the trade in oat-meal fhould be regulated by the price of oats,’ 
have, by a new law enacted last sefsion,declared that the trade in oat. 
meal thail in future be regulated by the price of oat-meal only ; with- 
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have the the general averge price put down in place 
of the actual selling prices. 

On looking back to examine particulars, I find 
that the three districts which have actually made 
returns, are the 

1st. comprehending, E/sex, Kent, Sufsex, the 

5th, comprehending Durbam and Northumberland, 

and 

8th, comprehending Flint, Denbygh, Anglesea, Car- 

narvon, Merioneth. 

On going still back farther to examine particulars 
more narrowly, I find that from the three very popu- 
jous counties, composing the first district, the follow. 
ing places alone have made returns. 


price of pease 
per quarter average, 
ey” © S. d. 
; Maidston, - - 320 
Sufsex, - - - 334 
Alnwick, - - - 400 8 
Berwick on Tweed, 37 3 3° 7% 
Barnard castle, - 47 4 - 424 
8th District, Pamae 5 3 u 


Doncaster*, - - 5st 8 - 518 


ist. District, - 328 


sth District, 


- 58 © 


out having bestowed a thought on correcting the enormous errors in 
the returns for that article, or providing any means for enforcing fe- 
turns. The consequences of this must soon be felt. 


* This last, however, does not come into the geveral averages 
from a peculiarity in the act we need not stop to explain. It is here 
s¢t down that the reader may have at once in his view. the actual state 
of the returns. 


VOL, XVii, z 
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Thus, it appears, that out of one hundred and fifty 
market towns, which compose the whole of the twelve 
districts into which England and Wales have been di- 
vided by this law, only eight inconsiderable places have 
made any returns at all, of the selling price of pease ; 
and the only two places which can be considered as ina 
trading district that have made a return, Maidston and 
Sufsex, give an average of 32s. 8d; while Pwilbed, 
which I suppose many of my readers now hear of 
for the first time, gives a price of no lefs than 60s: 
per quarter. This’ however, goes to make up the 
general average price that must be substituted in- 
stead of the rea/ price in all those nine districts which 
have made no returns ; and I must hereentreat your 
attention while I develope some of the consequences of 
this very curious mode of procedure *. 

It is well known to every corn merchant on the 
east cost of Scotland, that the actual selling price of 
pease was lower in Norfolk during the whole season 
since reaping the crop 1792, than at Leith, or any 
where else along.the north coast of Scotland, and 
that pease could have been bought at Lynn and sold 
here with- profit; yet, as no returns. had been made of 
the price of pease from Norfolk and the other 
counties where pease are reared for sale in quanti- 
ties, and-as:some small inland places, where per- 


i* As another.instance of the amazing. negligence with which this law 
s enforced,—Though every dealer in grain is required to give an ac- 
count upon oath, under severe penalties, of the whole quantity of corn 
he has bought or sold, it,appears by the return now before me, that on- 
ly 40 quarters of pease had been sold in the whole of England,. and 


Fegistered in this return. 
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haps not one quarter is sold for ten thousand that ar e 
sold at Lynn, had made returns at very bigh rate, 
the general average price was substituted for the reaf 
prices there ; in consequence of which it appeared 
trom your tables, that the price was so much higher 
in Norfolk than here, as, by the law as it stands, in- 


fers a forfeiture of fhip and cargo when attempted to 
be transported hither. In consequence of this situ- 
ation of affairs, it is a notorious fact, that the owners 
of the whale fhips in Dundee, having occasion for 
some pease to victual their vefsels, and finding these 
could be had cheaper from Lynn than at home, inad- 
vertently ordered down a cargo of pease for that pur- 
pose. The vefsel was accordingly seized ; and though 
the commifsioners, from a sense of the high injustice 
of the case, did mitigate the law, and did not actually 
condemn the vefsel, yet the owners, as a great favour 
done them, were happy to be allowed to send back 
the cargo, and let their fhips go without any; for 
pease of last crop, the produce of this country, could 
not be got in quantities for this purpose at any price:* 

It is also a notorious fact, that during the whole of 
last season, not a single pot pea, could be bought in 
Leith or Edinburgh, that was not smuggled into the 


* It isto be observed that white pease fit for being boiled, unsplit, are 
the pease chiefly reared in Norfolk ; and grey pease, employed chiefly 
as a feeding for horses, are the only kinds reared in Scotland. No pro- 
vision has been made by the law for allowing for the difference of price 
that ought and must always take place between them. Thisis one of 
the innumerable oversights in the law which subjects the country se 


eadlefs perplexity. 
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harbour.at the evident rifk of forfeiture of every 
fhip in which they were brought. 

I state facts that are known, and can be proved by 
thousands. I do it to you, sir, that you may, if you 
please to represent the absurdities that you are oblig- 
ed to register every week, tothose who have it in their 
power to correct them ;—and they loudly call for an 
immediate correction, as a national disgrace. But I 
state them also to the public, that in case you, sir, or 
those above you, fhould not think proper to move in 
this businefs, some other persons who have the 
welfare of the country at heart, but who have not 
thought of adverting to these things, may take a pro- 
per opportunity of bringing it forward for redrefs. 

As to the alterations that were made during the 
last sefsion of parliament, I have fhown you they 
Were in some respests much for the worse. These 
alterations were still worse in other respects, which 
my limits in this place prevent me from mentioning, 
The whole of this corn law must indeed be admitted 
to be one of the most complete absurdities in legisla- 
tion that ever was uttered since the creation, by ade- 
liberative afsembly of sensible men, who were not 
under the influence of pafsion at the time ; and by no 
pofsible modification can ever be carried into practice, 
so as nearly to effect the purposes they intended by 
it. Indeed they intended to do what no legislature 
in any circumstances that can occur ever will be able 
to perform, and therefore it ought not to have been 
attempted. When some individuals shall have made 
fortunes, at the expence of the public, sufficient to sa- 
tisfy themselves, it may then perhaps be discovered 
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that the whole system MUST BE ABANDONED as im- 
practicable. In the mean time such persons as my- 
self may speak on. 

As this letter is intended for the public informa- 
tion as well as your own, I hope you will pardon 
me for sending you a printed copy, I remain, sir, 
your very humble servant. 


Bee office, Edinr, ; . 
12th. Nov. 1793. JAS. ANDERSON. 





ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TOTHE COURT 


Or Session. 
Continued from p. 133. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER IX. 
My Lorp, 

ON the intricate subject of my last, an action of 
count and reckoning, I.think your Lordhip will ap- 
prove of the proposal to ascertain, as nearly as pof- 
sible, the putative balance, if I may so term it, due 
to the pursuer, and to have decreet given for the 
amount of it; as the defender will be kept safe, by 
reserving to him his counter action: and when he 
brings such an action, his very next step must be to 
exhibit a full and fair state of accounts, and produce 
the proper vouchers along with it. Throughout the 
whole of the procefs, too, the task of clearing up, or 
establifhing facts, will fall to the fhare of him who is 
best acquainted with them, 
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Minutes of debate are almost uniformly attended with 
great and unnecefsary delay; and they swell the cause, 
by spinning out the argument, to an enormous length, 
though seemingly calculated for brevity and dispatch. 
I am satisfied there would be no lofs, in the entire want 
of such minutes ; but as it might be difficult to ex- 
clude them, they may be subjected to the rules pro- 
posed in the case of a condescendence, answers, re- 
plies, and duplies : each of them to be lodged with. 
in a fortnight, otherwise not to be received. No 
production to be made after the minute of answer ; 
and the minute of duply to be the last of them. The 
procefs to go to avisandum, with such part or parts 
of them as are duly lodged, and without any, if the 
first of them be not so lodged. 

In place of minutes, it were better the Lord Ordi- 
nary appointed mutual memeriais, and allowed the 
parties, to give in additional memorials. To these 
papers the rules just mentioned would apply with 
equal ease and conveniency ; and they might also be 
applied to mutual informations. 

The provisions of the acts of sederunt, June 29: 
1738, and June 5. and July 13. 1739, concerning 
reports upon mutual informations, are found to be 
inadequate to the purpose they were intended for; 
nay, to be often an obstruction in the way of the 
pufhing party, as prescribing a particular mode of 
procedure, which can seldom be easily followed. 

It would be a simple regulatiou to provide that 
unlefs the informations be lodged within a fortnight 
of the date of the order to prepare them, they thal 
not be received ; and, that the procefs fhall go to the 
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Lord Ordinary, without any previous inrollment, to 
be advised by him as it stands, so as he may give 
his judgement, and thereby prepare the cause for go-~ 
ing into the inner-house, in a fhape probably lefs ad- 
vantageous to the tardy party. 

If one party, but not the other, fhall lodge his in- 
formation withia the fortnight, I think the cause 
fhould not go tothe inner-house, but fhould return to 
the Lord Ordinary, to be advised by him. 

It is not expedient that the inner-house should give 
a judgement ex parte, if it can be avoided. Be- 
cause, if the court fhould afterwards adbere upon a 
petition and answers, the final jadgement thus given 
cannot be so maturely or considerately pronounced, 
as two succefsive interlocutors upon a full hearing 
of both parties. 

It neither can be so satisfactory to the loser, nor 
entitled to so much weight as a precedent ia similar 
cases ;\ nor indeed can it be so respectable and convin- 
cing in the eyes of the public, who are by-standers 
and judges of the conduct ot the judges themselves. 

I have long thought the judgement of the curt, 
after a bearing in presence, upon a prepared state, 
would be better pronounced tpon full mutual me. 
morials or informations, and without any prepared 
state, or hearing at all. 

A hearing in presence upon a voluminous cause, or 
bulky proofs, is either a painful or an uninteresting 
thing to the judges: painful if they command their 
attention, but otherwise so diffuse, as to be uninter- 
esting. Whereas in mutual memorials or informa, 
ions, there is the same precise statement of facts, 
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and the same connected strain of argument, that pre- 
vails in a reclaiming petition, or an answer. 

A hearing in presence fhould be confined to a 
doubtful point of law, on which it is much better 
calculated to throw light, than to reconcile jarring 
facts, and defeat the effect of subtile and ingenious ar- 
gument. Indeed, in other respects, a hearing in pre- 
sence is not so well suited to the nature of a bench, 
so numerous as the court of Sefsion, because the 
inany of every description are more easily misled 
than the few, and are also sooner blinded in speech 
than writing, though this last were not to be studied 
by each of them at home in his closet,as happens in 
the case of the written pleadings in this court. 

Iam, &c. LENTULUs. 


ALLADIN THE Persian, an EASTERN TALE. 
Continued from p. 129. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Conduct of the two cousins. 


Sarem sfsiduously attended the circles of the best 
company, respected all their decisions, and thared 
all their different pefsions ; he was the first at the 


levée and conchdée of the prince ; and the continual 
habitude of secing him, produced a sort of appear. 
ance of being « favourite. The men were eager te 
speek wrilof him: he everthadowed no one, and bis 
cold end tranquil soul, seemed to off + to all an uni- 
versal beneveleace, MMe wes sot warm for any cnt 
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party, but followed the stream of favour, of fafhion, 
with design, because he had no marked charact«rj 
or any fixed opinion of his own. Alladin, more ince. 
pendent, freed himself from the fhakles of those so- 
cieties which took the lead ; he sought for the conver 
sation of men of understanding and wit, and paid h's 
court to the sovereign, without any servile basenefs. 
He was thought to be presumptuous and decisive, be- 
cause he judged for himself; indiscreet, because 
being frank and open, he felt the necefsity of opposing 
others and spedking the truth: he appeared triflin 

and superficial, because he was precisely profound; 
and reducing to one simple and clear principle, the te- 
dious reasonings of others, he terminated in a few 
words a heavy difsertation. His father, who loved 
him tenderly, and who had founded on him the 
hopes of making his family more illustrious, had 
given up to him a large portion of his estate, that 
he might appear in the world with eclat. An uncle 
who had taken an affection to him, left him, a thort 
time afterwards, an immense inheritance, consisting 
of ready money, diamonds, and other precious stones, 
and many caravanceras which produced a consider. 
able revenue. Alladia purchased a magnificent pa- 
lace, and furnithed it most superbly; in his scables 
were 3¢0 horses, many of them of the highest blood, 
end his furniture for them was of weivet, of of ss. 
tia embroidered with pearls, thee mangers were of 
marble, and their racks of scandal weed: he had be. 
vides twenty elephants , and whee in days of cereme. 
ny Alladms mounted one of them, be was seated mm « 
tower mede of the movt rare wood Aecly sculptared . 

vot. svili . 
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Minutes of debate are almost uniformly attended with 
great and unnecefsary delay; and they swell the cause, 
by spinning out the argument, to an enormous length, 
though seemingly calculated for brevity and dispatch. 
I am satisfied there would be no lofs, in the entire want 
of such minutes ; but as it might be difficult to ex- 
clude them, they may be subjected to the rules pro- 
posed in the case of a condescendence, answers, re- 
plies, and duplies : each of them to be lodged with- 
in a fortnight, otherwise not to be received. No 
production to be made after the minute of answer ; 
and the minute of duply to be the last of them. The 
procefs to go to avisandum, with such part or parts 
of them as are duly lodged, and without any, if the 
first of them be not so lodged. 

In place of minutes, it were better the Lord Ordi- 
nary appointed mutual memeriaé/s, and allowed the 
parties, to give in additional memorials. To these 
papers the rules just mentioned would apply with 
equal ease and conveniency ; and they might also be 
applied to mutual informations. 

The provisions of the acts of sederunt, June 29: 
1738, and June 5. and July 13. 19739, concerning 
reports upon mutual informations, are found to be 
inadequate to the purpose they were intended for; 
nay, to be often an obstruction in the way of the 
pufhing party, as prescribing a particular mode of 
procedure, which can seldom be easily followed. 

It would be a simple regulatiou to provide that 
unlefs the informations be lodged within a fortnight 
of the date of the order to prepare them, they fhaW 
not be received ; and, that the procefs fhall go to the 
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Lord Ordinary, without any previous inrollment, to 
be advised by him as it stands, so as he may give 
his judgement, and thereby prepare the cause for go-~ 
ing into the inner-house, in a fhape probably lefs ad- 
vantageous to the tardy party. 

If one party, but not the other, fhall lodge his in- 
formation withia the fortnight, I think the cause 
fhould not go tothe inner-house, but fhould return to 
the Lord Ordinary, to be advised dy him. 

It is not expedient that the inner-house should give 
a judgement ex parte, if it can be avoided. Be- 
cause, if the court fhould afterwards adbere upon a 
petition and answers, the final judgement thus given 
cannot be so maturely or considerately pronounced, 
as two succefsive interlocutors upon a full hearing 
of both parties. 

It neither can be so satisfactory to the loser, nor 
entitled to so much weight as a precedent ia similar 
cases ; nor indeed can it be so respectable and convin- 
cing in the eyes of the public, who are by-standers 
and judges of the conduct ot the judges themselves. 

I have long thought the judgement of the court, 
after a hearing in presence, upon a prepared state, 
would be better pronounced tpon full mutual me. 
morials or informations, and without any prepared 
state, or hearing at all. 

A hearing in presence upon a voluminous cause, or 
bulky proofs, is either a painful or an uninteresting 
thing to the judges: painful if they command their 
attention, but otherwise so diffuse, as to be uninter- 
esting. Whereas in mutual memorials or informa, 
ions, there is the same precise statement of facts, 
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and the same connected strain of argument, that pre- 
vails in a reclaiming petition, or an answer. 

A hearing in presence fhould be confined to a 
doubtful point of law, on which it is much better 
calculated to throw light, than to reconcile jarring 
facts, and defeat the effect of subtile and ingenious ar- 
gument. Indeed, in other respects, a hearing in pre- 
sence is not so well suited to the nature of a bench, 
so numerous as the court of Sefsion, because the 
inany of every description are more easily misled 
than the few, and are also sooner blinded in speech 
than writing, though this last were not to be studied 
by each of them at home in his closet,as happens in 
the casé of the written pleadings in this court. 

Iam, &c. LENTULUs. 


ALLADIN THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE. 


Continued from p. 129. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Conduct of the two cousins. 


Sarem afsiduously attended the circles of the best 
company, respected all their decisions, and fhared 
“all their different pafsions ; he was the first at the 
levée and conchée of the prince ; and the continual 
habitude of seeing him, produced a sort of appear- 
ance of being a favourite. The men were eager to 
speak well of him: he overfhadowed no one, and his 
cold and tranquil soul, seemed to offer to all an uni- 
versal bencvoleace, He was not warm for any one 
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party, but followed the stream of favour, of fathion, 
with design, because he had no marked charact«rj 
or any fixed opinion of his own. Alladin, more ince. 
pendent, freed himself from the fhakles of those so- 
cieties which took the lead ; he sought for the conver~« 
sation of men of understanding and wit, and paid h's 
court to the sovereign, without any servile basenefs. 
He was thought to be presumptuous and decisive, be« 
cause he judged for himself; indiscreet, because 
being frank and open, he felt the necefsity of opposing 
others and spedking the truth: he appeared triflin 

and superficial, because he was precisely profound ; 
and reducing to one simple and clear principle, the te- 
dious reasonings of others, he terminated in a few 
words a heavy difsertation. His father, who loved 
him tenderly, and who had founded on him the 
hopes of making his family more illustrious, had 
given up to him a large portior of his estate, that 
he might appear in the world with eclat. An uncle 
who had taken an affection to him, left him, a fhort 
time afterwards, an immense inheritance, consisting 
of ready money, diamonds, and other precious stones, 
and many caravanceras which produced a consider. 
able revenue. Alladin purchased a magnificent pa- 
lace, and furnifhed it most superbly; in his stables 
were 3co horses, many of them of the highest blood, 
and his furniture for them was of velvet, or of sa- 
tin embroidered with pearls, their mangers were of 
marble, and their racks of sandal wood: he had be- 
sides twenty elephants ; and when in days of ceremo-~ 
ny Alladin mounted one of them, he was seated in a 
tower made of the most rare wood finely sculptured ; 

VOL, XViii, z 
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peacock of solid gold and of an immense size was 
on the top, and with. expanded wings, incrusted 
ver with precious stones, served him as a canopy, 
and to fhade him from the rays of the sun. In his 
falconry were the scarcest birds from mount Caucasus, 
whose hoods wete embroidered ; and the gioves which 
Alladin and his friends made use of, were ornamented 
with diamonds. He had packs of lions, panthers, 
and tygers, wonderfully taught to hunt ;.in thort his 
magnificence was equal to his riches. His table was de- 
licately and profusely served, and all the youth of the 
court were alternately invited toit. Over the door of 
the most magnificent saloon in his palace were these 
words of the poet Saady, written in characters of gold, 

** DEATH OR: A FRIEND,”’ 

As he was not married, his haram was filled with the 
most beautiful women of Asia, who felt none of the 
rigouts of slavery. Alladin generally detained some 
of his companions to pzfs che evenings; and what was 
without example, he opened his haram to them. In 
the midst of a garden perfumed with orange trees, 
and every flower or fruit that could flatter the smell 
or taste, were seen an hundred damsels with light 
flowing robes. Each had her name written on a small 
plate of gold and attached to her necklace. On one was, 
Rose of the garden of Beduty, on others, Neck of Milk, 
Breasi of Alabaster, Charm of Hearts, Emerald of 
Hope, Hourts of the Prophet, &c. &c.* They formed 


among themselves dances, and some of them, drefs. 


* The reader will not, forget that the scene is in Persia, and the 
religion of the country M thomedanism, whose doctrines in regard to 


wonien ate very different from those of christian purity. 
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ed as Jerglans, imitated the various. pafsions. of love, 
acted different scenes of jealousy, tendernefs, and dis- 
gust. Alladin permitted his friends to choose from 
among them, a small number only being excepted for 
the master.. It was not from a depravity of taste 
or of mind, that caused him to allow such universal 
liberties to his friends: no, it was generosity, a dislike 
to exclusive enjoyments ; he could pofsefs nothing 
but in common, and when any of his friends fhewed 
an attachment to one of his women, Alladin sent her 
to him magnificently drefsed, and on her entrance, 
fhe said, behold your slave, that Alladin presents to 
you. However incredible it may appear, yet it is 
not lefs true, than that the ytmost decency reigned 
in all these parties ; the fhady palm, and orange trees 
mixed with myrtles, which fromed large greves, in 
conjunction with the veil of night, covered the mys- 
teries of love. Alladin and his friends supped in a 
verdant saloon, lighted with an infinite number of 
candles exhaling odours of amber and roses. The 
most exquisite wines were served out of cups orna- 
mented with diamonds ; and concerts of voices and of 
instruments penetrated with joy and voluptuousnefs, 
hearts already open to every pleasure. 
CHaPTeER vy. 
The Calender. 

The angel of death closed the eyes of the father 
of Alladin. This lofs. ture his heart to pieces, for 
his mind was fully sensible of the extent of it, and 
plunged him into the deepest melancholy. He re 
nounced every pleasure ; study alone seemed to offer 
him that consolation which he thought he might 
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indulge in: he sought after those who had a repu- 
tation for science ; but above all, he conversed 
more willing'y with all strangers, and was eager 
in his inquiries from them of their manners, consti- 
tutions, commerce, and the particular arts which they 
cultivated. An old Calender who had travelled a 
great deal, above all attracted his notice. He was 
a man that had been well tried by fortune; who 
had been in high favours, and disgrace ; who had li- 
ved in opulence and misery ; and who had finifhed 
by making himself a monk, in order to enjoy an in- 
dependant life, purchased by many labours. His 
drefs made him to be respected; and a few secrets 
which he pofsefsed in physic, procured him conside- 
rable sums, whenever he wanted money ; but he sel- 
dom employed this resource, in order not to be im- 


portuned ; he lived thus free from family and 


restraint. 

The Calender had seen a great deal, and observed 
much ; he knew no absolute truth ; found nothing 
great, nothing mean, nothing little: contemplating 
with the same eyes an intrigue of a court, with 
that of an anti-chamber, the world was for him a 
theatre, where he was happy in being only a great 
spectator, and seated on one of the lowest benches. 
He never reproached any one with what he ought to 
have done; he took men and things just as they 
were. Nothing is more foolifh, and at the same 
time nothing more common, said the Calender, than 
to say toa man who has broken his leg, why did 
you attempt to leap that ditch? Why did not you 
take another road? The fact is, the leg is broken, 
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and it must be cured, and not reasoned upon: He 
never gave advice, but sometimes opinions, and 
the greater part of mankind appeared to him like 
to sleep walkers upon a narrow path; you must not 
awake them said he, or they will fall down. He 
never reasoned against the pafsions, but proved of- 
ten that they did not exist. 

The uncommon talents of Alladin had not esca- 
ped the penetration of such a man, and had warmed 
him with the tenderest affection. He was happy in 
witnefsing his excellent disposition expand itself, and 
partook of his succefs, which he sometimes paved 
the way_to, by indirect hints. It was to be per- 
ceived that nothing was new to the Calender ; and 
by his ease and noblenefs.of manner, he fhewed that 
he had lived in the first company. He pafsed the 
greater part of the day with Alladin, who returned 
his affection by the warmest gratitude, and respected 
him asa father. Alladin had frequently requested 
to be more particularly informed about him, and the 
Calender had promised him the recital of his adven- 
tures, bat he delayed it in order to be more afsu- 
red of the friendfhip andj discretion of his young 


friend 
| To be continued. 
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ANECDOTE. 
Tut Marechal de Vivonne wrote to Louis the four. 
teenth from Mefsina, and finifhed his letter with 
these words, ‘‘ We have need here of ten thousand 
men, to carry on the affairs.” He gave it to the 
commifsary Du Terron to seal; who added after the 
ten thousand men, ‘ and a General.” 
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POETRY. 


Tue CoTTEeR’s SATURDAY NIGHI, BY R. Burns. 
Inscribed to R. A¥***. esq. 
Let not ambition mock their usejud toil, 
Their homely joys, and distiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smiie, 
The short and simple annais of the poor. 


1. 


My lov’d,; my honour’d, much respected frici:d ! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride, I scorn each seltith end, 
My dearest meed,a friend’s esteem and praise : 
To you I sing, in simple Scottith lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene, 
The native feelings strong, the guileleis ways, 
What A****. in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween ! 
II. 
November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sough ; 
The fhort’ning winter day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating trae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend, 
III. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the jhelter of an aged tree ; 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
’To mect their dad, wi’ jlighterin noise and glee. 
His wee-bit ingle blinkin bonilie, 
His clean aearth stane, his thrifty qwifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant, prattiing on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil, 
Iv. 
Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin’ in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town. 
Their eldest hope, their Yenxy, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bioom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes haine, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, . 
To help her parents'dear, if they in hardship be, 





poerry. 
v. 
With joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers 
The scoial hours, swift- wing’d, unnotic’d fleet 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view ; 
The mother, wi’ her needle and her s sheers, 
Gars auld claes look »maist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


vi. 

Their master’s and their mistrefs’s command, 

The youngkers a’ are warned to obey; 
And mind tneir labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

And ne'er, tho’ out 0” sight, to jauk or play; 
* And O! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

* And mind your duty, duly, morn and night! 
* Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

* Implore his council and afsisting m! ght: : 
: They never sought in vain that sought | the Lord aright.’ 

Vil. 

But hark! a rap comes gently to the door, 

Fenny; wha kens the meaning o° the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 


The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and fluth her cheek, 
With leart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafilins 1s afraid to : speak ; 
Weel please d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, worthlefs rake. 


Vill. 


With kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappan youth ; he takes the mother’s eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 
The father cracks o’ horses, pieughs, and kye. 
The youngster’: s artlefs keart o’erflows vi’ joy, 
But blate an’ laithfy" scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a w@man’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bafhfu’ and sae grave ; 
Weel pleas‘d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 
1x. 
O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart felt raptures! bliis beyond compare! 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal roand, 
And sage experience bids me tis declare— 
‘ If Heaven a draught of Heavenly pleasure spare, 
* One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
* ’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
* In other's arms breath out the tender tale, 
* Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.’ 







































poetry. 
x. 
Is there, in human form that bears a heart— 
A wretch’ a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnarimg art, 
_ Betray sweet Fenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur'd arts! difsemblnig smooth ! 
Are honour, viftue, conscience, all exil’d? 
I's there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the, parents fondiing o’er their child : 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild! 
XI. 
But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The healsome porridge, chief of Scetia’s food : 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth, in compliméntal mood, 
‘To grace the lad; her weel-hiin’d kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he’s prest, and aft :¢ ca’s.it gude ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How t’was a towmond auld sin’ lint was i’. the bell. 
xII. 
The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide : 
The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ba-dible, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He waies a portion with judicious care ; 
* And let us worfhip Gon!’ he sayswith solemn aif. 
XIII 
They chant their artlefs notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintif martyrs, worthy of thé name; 
Or noble Elgin beets the Heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays: 
Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickI'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 
XIV. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of Gop on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lye, 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Fob's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
_ Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic gre ; 
@r other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre, 
















poetry. 
xv. 
Perhaps the Christian volume isthe theme, 
How guiltiefs blood for guilty man was thed ; 
How He, who oore in Heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote, tomany a land: 
How He,who lone in Patmos banithed, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounc’d by Heav’n’s com- 
XVI. (mand, 
Then kneeling down to Heav’n's Erernat Kina, 
The Sait, the Father, and the Husband prays: 
Hope ‘ springs, exulting on triumphant wing *,° 
That thus they ail fhali meet in future days : 
There ever bafk in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or thed the bitter tear, 
Together hymningtheir Creator s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
xvir. 
Compar'd with this, how poor religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion's eve’ry grace, except the heart! 
The power, incens d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the,sacerdotai stole; 
But haply in some cottage tar a-part, 
May hear, well pieas‘d, the language of the soul ; 
And in his Book of Life, the inmates poor enroll. 
XVIII. 
Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent -pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stilis the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 
xIx- 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s »randeur springs, 
That makes her lev'd at. home, rever'd abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
* An honest man’s the noble work of God :’ ¢ 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace tar behind : 
What is a lordiing’s pomp? a cumbrou’ load, 


*® Pope’s Windsor Forest. + EGav on Man. 
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addrefs by a clergyman. 


Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickednefs refin'd! 
KX. 
O! Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ' 
For whom my warmest wifh to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil, 
Be blest with bealth, and peace, and sweet contents! 
And, O! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, however crowns and coronets be sent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much lov’d isle. 
xxI- 
O Thou.’ who pour'd the patriotic tide, 
That stream d thro’ great, unhappy Wadiace’ heart ; 
Who dar'd to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia's realm desert, 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In bright succeision raise, her ornament and guard ! 





As I have appropriated a considerable portion of this and the pre- 
ceding number to the purpose of giving foreigners some idea of 
the internal state of this country, in as far as respects the lower 
ranks of the people, I thal, I hope, be pardoned for transgrefsing 
a little farther on the patience of other readers, by inserting, with 
the same view, the following addrefs, which was transmitted to 
me some time ago. It gives a just representation of the means 
employed by the clergy in Scotland, for filling the minds of their 
people with pious»and benevolent imprefsions ; and may be ac~ 
counted a very good specimen of that kind of pulpit oratory that 
is the most common, and the most generally approved in this 
country. 


Sir, Jo the Editor of the Bee. 


BEING in a country kirk last Sunday, where the clergy- 
man was more studious of promoting the real interest of hig 
hearers, than of amusing them with flourifhes of thetoric, J 
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Was much pleased with his plainnefs aid simplicity. As 
an addrefs of that sort loses lefs, than a fine oration, in be- 
ing repeated again, I fhall jot down what I can recollect; 
and if you think it worth printing, you can give it a place 
for the benefit of those that had not an opportunity of 
hearing it. It was delivered after the ordinary service of 
the day, nearly as follows : 


My DEAR FRIENDS, 

“T nope you are fully sensible of it, and will readily join 
me in acknowledging, that we lie under infinite obligations 
to the bounteousGiver of all good. The gifts of his bounty, 
far beyond number, call for our most grateful acknow- 
ledgements. It were in vain fhould I attempt tv reckon 
them up; they are more than can be numbered : yet suf- 
fer me to remind you of a few, which I hope you know 
how to value. Our lives are prolonged in comfortable 
circumstances : while war and bloodthed rage abroad, we 
enjoy liberty, sacred and civil, at home. We worthip the 
God of our fathers, as we have done this day, according to 
the dictates of our conscience,and the rules of his word : we 
lie down in peace, and arise in safety, without any to make 
us afraid. These are valuable blefsings, and demand our 
most grateful acknowledgements ; but what I wiihed more 
particularly to mention, at this time, was the pienteous 
and good harvest which you have now seen concluded. 
I am persuaded, you have been before hand with me, to 
think of a day of thanksgiving to Him, who, according 
to his gracious promise, sends us the appointed weeks of 
the harvest, and hath abundantly crowned this year with 
his goodnefs. Heartfelt gratitude naturally leads to out- 
ward exprefsions of it: but fhould we be forward to ap- 
point a day of public thanksgiving, we might find durselves 
too much so, if afterwards we be called to jain with other 
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Christian congregations, by public authority. In this di- 
lemma, I have thought of an expedient, in which I hope 
you will readily join: You well know that the prophets 
of old upbraided the Jews with their fasts and their festi- 
vals, declaring that the Lord was displeased with them ; 
that they were an abomination in his sight ; that he chose 
much rather the works of justice, of mercy, and of bene- 
volence. What I would recommend, therefore, is that 
in your hearts you cherifh sentiments of the most lively 
gratitude ; that instead of interrupting-your ordinary and 
necefsary occupations, you continue them; but that you 
bestow the gain of one day’s sabour, (and those among. you 
who are not obliged to work, may in like manner bestow 
one day’s income), suppose that of Thursday next, upon 
the virtuous and indigent poor. “ Blefsed is he that con- 
siders the poor man’s condition.” Consider the situation 
of such ; how you can most effectually serve their interest 
and promote their happinefs.. Many a family struggles hard 
with want, without uttering a complaint. Prevent their 
necefsity. Cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy; and 
gain the blefsing of the orphan. Provide for their the]ter, 
and their comtort against the inclemency of winter. Con- 
sider how you can employ them, to make them useful to 
themselves and to you. Much good may be done with- 
out even seeming to confer a favour. He that seeth in 
secret will rewerd openly such as approve themselves to 
him in well-doing. God hath made the rich, and those 
in easy circumstances, the stewards of his bounty: he 
hath entrusted his property in your hands, and blefsed 
you with the opportunity and the pleasure of doing good. 
Your own prudence will direct you to the proper objects 
of your benevolence and charity. 

“] would not with to be tedious :—Permit me to speak 
a word or two to the labouring poor, and I have done. 
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—You, my friends, have not lefs cause of gratitude than 
the more opulent. A present God fills your hearts with 
food and with gladnefs. Had it been otherwise, you had felt 
first, and most severeiy, the effects of scarcity. Nor have 
you cause (o repine at your lot. It is the appointment of 
the infinite Wisdom and Goodnefs, of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, who knows what is best for each of his children, 
He can, and will, in due time. reward their patience, in- 
tegrity, resignation, and other virtues. Besides, even at 
present, the meanest labourer in Britain pofsefses blefsings 
and sources of enjoyment more valuable than fall to the 
lot of princes in lands not very remote. May these advan- 
tages be continued ; and may we prize and improve them, 
exprefsing our grateful sense of his goodnefs, by obeying 
the laws of our Maker, and promoting the happinefs of so- 
ciety, by a chearful performance of every relative duty 5 
and may we thus obtain his favour, whose blefsing maketh 
rich in time, and happy through eternity! Amen!” 
Thus ends the exhortation of the pious pastor. I with 
I could give vou such an account as you would like of its 
effects. From what I could observe of the audience, ia 
their looks of approbatioa, silence, and fixed attention, I 
was led to entertain great hopes, that deeds of charity, 
and labours of love would employ the pen of the record- 
ing angel in the mansions of blifs: but futurity is known 
to God hlone : we must wait the event before it can be 
disclosed ; and even then it may be hid from our view. 


October 23. 1793- Icam. 
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HINTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FROM AN OLD TRADESMAN TO YOUNG ONES. 
Lerrer iv. 
Continued from p. 73. 

Ix my former pages I considered the improper ideas 
very often—too often entertained, respecting the value of 
money ; and the folly and misery of wasting that over- 
plus of income, which ought to be employed in extending 
your businefs, in idle schemes of household extravagance. 
This is an error so common, and I have so many instances 
of it now before my eyes, that I cannot help adding a few 
remarks to what I have formerly advanced. 

It cannot, I think, escape the observation of any re- 
flecting man, that a false spirit of genteel manners pre- 
vails in the present day ; a with to be thought fine, gene- 
rous, hearty fellows—to give frequent entertainments— 
to puth about the bottle, and perhaps to sing a good 
song, and “Keep it up.” These were not the charac- 
teristics of tradesmen in former times ; when a trades- 
man was represented onthe stage, it was a snug, close, 
rich, and parsimonious fellow, who had amafsed much mo- 
ney, and would not part with one fhilling without good 
security ; a vulgar low bred fellow, without one idea in 
his head but of acquiring money. 

This, gentlemen, was the-general character of Cits, as 
they were called ; but it is not an amiable nor a just cha- 
racter. The stage writers are generally very ignorant of 
real life, and borrow of one another a few traits which 
they enlarge and render monstrous by the grofsest ampli- 
fication The truth is, that the character of a trader is, 
and always has been, that of frugality and riches ; and the 
fathionable part of the world know no better way to 
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render them odious then by adding avarice for frugali- 
ty. 

The young began soon to dislike seeing themselves, 
represented on the stage in a point of view unfavourable; 
and unfortunately went into the contrary extreme, drefs- 
ing, visiting, treating, and doing every thing according to 
fathion. 

Hence that absurd and extravagant spirit, which we 


find among so many young traders, who become fafhion- 


able before they have acquired credit at their banker’s, 
and put on the appearance of wealth, before they have 
acquired as much as is necefsary to carry on a very little 
businefs. 

A young tradesman ought to cunsider himself as sur- 
rounded by numerous temptations ; and that it is his busi- 
nefs as much to resist and combat these, as to apply to the 
immediate duties of his profefsion, I know it is commonly 
said, “ every one has friends, and one must sce one’s friends 
now and then.”’ It is true, every one has his friends ; 
but it is not necefsary that every common acquaintance 
fhould be ranked in that number. Frequent dinners and 
entertainments to common acquaintances serve no good 
purpose that I know of; they increase the businefs of no 
fhop; and when adversity comes, it will be found that 
they have made no real friends, A men, who has just 
entered the fatal wuerzas page of the gazette, may be 
called a “ Good, hearty, generous, fine fellow ;” but of 
what use will this character be when it is known he did 
not otherwise deserve it than by good dinners, good wine, 
and a hearty welcome to every one who flattered him, and 
got into his acquaintance. 4 

All the morality in the world cannot suggest a better 
maxim to young tradesmen, than to avoid debt by every 
honest means. “ Engage inno businefi which you cannot 
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carry on yourselves, and you will thereby avoid incurring 
debts which you cdnnot pay. Ifa businefs falls in your 
way which you are not able to carry on yourself, before 
you seek the afsistance of friends, be sure it is a businefs 
which will enable you to fulfil your engagements with 
them”. If you neglect this advice, you may go on bor- 


rowing and borrowing, paying with one hand what you 
borrow with the other ; but you are only, by these desperate 
means, increasing that horrid catalogue which will soon 
be presented to you, when you stand in the most morti- 


fying situation a human creature ever stood in, before the 
commifsioners of bankruptcy. For one that will be found 
among your friends to pity, you may be very happy, if 
you do not find ten who will not scruple to call youa 
swindler. 

What, indeed, can we think of a man who borrows of 
those who have generously given him their confidence ? 
what crime can be mentioned more base in the individual, 
and more injurious to society, than to abuse that confidences 
which, thank God, still subsists between man and man, 
in spite of all the wickednefs with which the world 


abounds ? 
Te be continued. 





To CORRESPODENTS. 


The obliging letter of Phi/anthropos is received. It has been, and 
ever will be, the study ot the Editor, to make such selections as best 
promise tu suit the various tastes ot his readers in different branches 
of useful research. On this plan it is impofsible that every paper 
fhould prove agreeable te all clafses of readers. 
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